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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE YOUNG DREAMER. 


Fair image of delight! 
Child of untroubled thought ! whose virgin breast 
Buds in a wilderness, where soon the light 
Which guides thy wanderings, will have sunk to rest, 
As summer's sun goes down in chambers of the west ! 


New traveller in life’s vale ! 
Yet a glad stranger to its countless fears ; 
Thy voung cheek yet with sorrow is not pale ; 
Thou hast not brooded over wasted vears, 
Or bathed the faded dead with griet’s all hallowed tears. 


As vet thine eye is clear; 
The hight af hope smiles on that perfect brow, 
Like sunbeams, trembling in the atmosphere 
When the far east is kindled with the glow 


‘That bathes the heavens in joy, while nature laughs below 


The past hath to thine eye 
No shadeof care, or image of regret; 
Its hours have passed in glorious visions by 
Where pleasure’s cup with purest gems was set, 


While from its brimming edge joy’s rose-leaf lip was wet. 


How eloquent ts earth, 
With its new treasures, and its dreams, to thee ! 
Ascene of boundless and unsullied mirth, 
Fill'd with the spirit’s secret melody — 
Coloured byearly hopes and touched with early glec 


The future! Not acloud 
Breaks on the prospect to thy fancy given ; 
But pleasant images, in beauty crowd, 
Like stars that glitter in the summer even, 


Whose trembling beams give way but to the morning heaven. 


The bland and silver air 
Hath all sweet voices for thy listening ear 
The breeze that whispers in thy chesnut hair, 
Hath gladness for thy heart—a music clear 
Borne on its viewless wing through the blue atmosphere 


So let it be! ~My heart 
Is into rapture kindled as T stand 
And gaze on that young face, which nature's art 
So cunningly hath tashioned—as thy hand 
Rests on thy timid lip—dreamer on childhood’s land ! 


Oh, that they might remain! 
That buoyant heart, and that unshadowed brow 
That soft cheek, where the rose hath lefta stain 
Like sunset’s crimson ou a wreath of snow— 


An index of the heart, where pure thoughts come and go 


But on each vernal wreath 
Of thought, which charms thee with a gorgeous spel! 
Will come the darkness and the pall of death— 
Age, with its sighs and pains unspeakable— 
The friends that pass away—the oo of farewell! 


Yes, these will come, sweet one, 
Ii life should lengthen and expand for thee ; 
Fach little hour of bliss will soon be done— 
Hope's siren voice will lose its sympathy 
And bli¢hted fruits will fall from pleasure’s blasted tree 


Love, o'er thy flowery way 
Will steal in beauty and delight along : 
Thou wilt be dazzled im his pinion’s ray, 
Twill touch thine eve with fire—thy lip with song— 
Breaking its novel thrills the heart's fine chords among 


Aud fables thou wilt find 
Love's gentle fantasies and hopes to be 
Bright meteors in the ever restless mind— 
Strains of sweet music o'era heaving sca— 
Gone, ere the heart grows rich, in their wild melody | 


And unto kindred dust 
Thou wilt behold the early loved go down 
Hearts, which were link’d with thine in friendly trust 
O’er their still rest the curtained grave will frown ; 


| 


While grief’s sad blight will fall o’er pleasure’+ flowery crewn 


Yet if within thy soul 
Uhe thourzhts which now lie richly treasured there 
May linger with thee as time's surges roll 
Thou wilt escape the simoor of despair 


And round thee still will low the spirit’s baliny air. Everagp 





GOOD ADVICE. 
Mahomed had better make peace 
With Nicholas czar pretty quick 
And acknowledge the freedom of Greece 
Or his capital goes to old Nick 


LINES. 


There is no parting tear 
Above her cold, cold bier; 
There is no sorrowing sigh 
To speak her memory 
There is another pall of death, 
From which no tears depart ; 
It lingers with the lingering breath 
In the deep silence of the heart ; 
It will not moulder in its gloom, 
Tis in a dark, but living tomb 
Have ve not seen the temmpest-cloud 
In the deep stillness of the sky, 
Darken awhile its gathering shroud, 
Then pass in wrath and frowning by ? 
Have ve not seen the red lights play 
Upon the shadowed brow of day ! 
Such—such the shade, that hovering 
(rer the horizon of my lite, 
Brings with its cold and raven wing 
The tempest’s dark and sullen strife ; 
And thus perchance to pass away, 
If life’s warm noon-tide bears tor tue 
‘To pass when being’s kindling ray 
Duns the pale star of memory ; 
Yet leave adarkling shade of ul 
O'er the heart’s sunlight lingering stull 


A tribute of its lonelimess, 

That darkly broods Its anguish oer, 
When nought on earth is leftto bless, 

And nought to gild its darkness more ; 
When all that cheered its youthful day, 
And all itloved has passed away, 

Still seeks it, e’en among the dead, 
The idol that it worshipped. 
Yet lightly swell the notes of glee 

And mirth may twine his gayest wreath 
A song on the lip, and a smile in the eve 

Tell notale of the heart beneath ; 

For from its secret loneliness 

Sull turn I to thy memory, 
A passing smile to other's bliss 

And adrop from a bleeding heart to thee! 
Dear cherished one, that flitted by 

Ere life’s young morn was dinuned tor thee 
Even while love's magic lit thy sky, 

In all its purest radianey 
Where art thou, spit?) In the hight 

To morning's pearly tloweret given ! 
Or dost thou gem the shade of night, 

A bright star in the cloudless heaven ! 
And is thy pure and angel eye, 
Beaming trom yon dark canopy ! 

Oh, haste thee hither, time can bring 
Nought to my heart's deep sorrowiny- 
Come, spirit, when the last pale ray 
Sinks in the twilight gloom away ; 
Come when the distant lamps of even 
Are brightening in the vault of heaven 
And we will wing our joyous tight 
Beyond those kindling tires of night 
Oh. hasten, hasten, why should be 
The free soul linked in slavery ? 

Why should the thrall of earthly tes 
Fetter its svarings to the shies ! 


ANSWER TO « MY ROMANCE IS OVER.” 
Publiched onthe New York Merrer of Uctober 3, lows 


Yes, ‘lis true, you are no poet, 

And your rhymes most plainly slow it 
Not that Tthe rhymes can bhine 

They perchance may bring thee Lune 
But the feeling they exprest 

Never dwelt in poet's breast, 

And the sentunents they breathe 
Nightshade round thy brows should w reathe 
Not the myrtle leat and bay 

Which should crown the poet's lay 
Jingling rhymes you may have write: 
Stunzas to a lady's kitten 

Praised in verse some witching eve 
Blue and placid as the sky ; 

Vow'd, perhaps, a ruby hp 

Was nectar that the gods might sip 
Sworn a hundred other things 

Such as, with her, time had wings 

But without her, dragged along 
Heavy as the watchman’s song ; 

That the sun, the moon, the stars 
Owan'd neo light, compared to hers 


Ilinwa 


Wrote, in short, as many squibs 

As great Munechausen—tamed tor file 
But vet vou never Was a poet, 

Dos. ask for proof? PH quickly show it 
You merely are a household man, 

Who pays his tradesinen—when he can 
Who Keeps a book and orders dinner, 
A! scolds lis cook !—tunteeling sinner! 
Detues his wite when ladies call! 


| You area household man—thaf's all! 
And that's what nature made vou tor- 

} You havnt broken through her law 

| You do not think yourself a poet ! 


Tio glad you have the sense to know if 
No music in his soul has he 
| Who sueers at lovers’ constancy, 
| And dares to hint that Hymen ever 
The charms of virtuous love can seve 
A poet would not wish or dare 
Te peo such hibels ou the fair; 
He never dreamed so harsh a thing 
That Love could choke by Hymen’s ring 
He knows that magie circle binds 
Congenital hearts, congenial minds ; 
That Hymen’s torch, with steady ray 
Lights Love in sorrow’s gleomiest day 
And sheds its halo round bos torm- 
| A bewcon hight amid the storm ! 
He Knows that Love, by Hynnen crown'd 
i Is but tn silken fetters bownd 
} All this the gutted poet hnows, 
And saysit too, in verse and prose 
Savs ut when seated by the side 
Ot her he hope stocall bis brace 
| And sings awhen he tunes his lyr 
Inspired by Love's promethean fire 
| And oft repeats it to the wits 
W hot he has vow'd to love for bite ; 
And tecls tin the hour of death 
When truth hangs on his faltering breath * 
But you—ves, your romance ow over 
You're a lunatie—not lover 
j But hold—-vou look for sense and reason- 
| Accept a hint or two in season 
When Love expires by Hyimen’s breath, 
Listen for Reason'’s knell of death, 
And Sense must follow soon—for never 
t Did real love from these long sever, 
And he who hasn't sense to know it 





May well contess he is—no poet Isitvone 
ORIGINAL TALES. 
THE 
| FASHIONABLE AND UNFPASHIONABLE BELLE. 
A TALK OF GOURD sOcLETY, 


Why, what w fashion? “Ts 
A wild 
Upoo a giddy, toppling heyht it stands, 

Which, every wind affects Vhe me, nothing uw, 

Save lp-deep words and tins lled show, which mock 

of Tite's purest gem.—New Play, 


a vam conceit, 


conception of a fooleh beam 


The amber baghtoess 

' “Om, my dear Miss Plainwood! how do you do 
a So rejoiced to see you,” said the gay and thought 
ess Fanny Showall, to the modest and retiring Miss 
Maria Plainwood, as they met one winter morning in 
, Broadway. 

“ Good mormng, Mi 
to-day. 

“ What can you possibly be doing in the street at 


Showall, you are early ou’ 
' 


| this tine, Miss Stay-at-lome, as society calls you + 

* | am going to the library for some booky.”’ 

* Books! nonsense !—I thought you had perhaps 
changed yonr mind, and were ordering a new dress 
for the next party. 

“No! | om tired of parties! 

* What! why now you amaze me. You have 
not been at more than one party a week for months. 

| while I have been out every night, for I do not know 
) how long; except Saturdays and Sundays, and then 
j we have soirées at home. 

| “I donot admire this round of dissipation ; really 
| | cannot endure dressing an hour or two for 4 party 
and then whirling in coach or sleigh at ten o'clock of 
- 4 cold night, and dancing late enough next morning 
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a 


to find the stores open when one returns home: it is|| prentices, dashed into her dresses; but each colour |he thought himself, without however thinking it, in 


highly injurious both to health and mind.” 


“ La now ! how can you, who visit * good society,’ | 


be so vastly vulgar? Now! am going to Emmanuel’s, 


and texture was carefully patronized in its hour of 


jfashion, and as carefully despised when its day was 
jdone; for she was an unerring weathercock to the 


to order him to dress my head for Mrs. Shinewell’s|j 0r¢ ath of fashion; but of that fashion only approved 
squeeze to-night; then I am going to hurry to Foun- | 0! by * good society.” 


tain’s, to buy an elegant new dress for the ball on | 


Wednesday.” 

* What ball 7” 

“ Have you not an invitation to Mrs. Van Bluster's 
ball for Wednesday ?” 

“ | have not even heard of it.” 

“ Bless me! Miss Plainwood, how can you be sé 
amazingly ignorant of what is going on in the world ¢ 
My invitation came six weeks ago. Oh, Mrs. Van 
Bluster will give a splendid party.” 


asked Miss Plainwood. 


Such was the salutation of two belles, a fushion- 
able and an unfashionable, in the streets of New- 
York, at a date which I do not choose to mention—ai 
least at this point of my story, for | am bent on giving 
a slight sketch of the history of Miss Fanny Showall 
and Miss Maria Plainwood. 

Miss Showall was a gay and fashionable belle, 
now out of her teens, who, according to her own ae- 
count, had refused many advantageous matches : 
though I never could exactly ascertain that any 
gentleman had for some ten years before been more 
than politely civil to her. 

Miss Showall was a tall, showy girl, whose sole 
occupation was to prepare for parties, attend them, | 
and there coquette with the beaux, and discourse 
smal! talk with the matrons; if to this deseription. | 
brief as it is, were added, she lived and died. it would 
serve for her epitaph. But 
deem it necessary to be somewhat more particular 


as she still exists, we 


We shall describe her appearance, so that she may 
be viewed in our sketch as proper flesh and blood, 
and we shall alse give the listory of her family—co 
not start, gentle reader, its name is ofa very modern 
date. 

Miss Showall we said, was a tall and showy girl - 
she was about five feet six inches high, with a wats: 
she herself boasted, that a ribbon of hal! 
Hler hair was of ¢ 


so tapering 
a yard in length would circle it. 
chesnut shade, and bung over a low and narrow tore 

head, in the most profuse ringlets; and her cheeks 
showed a fresh and rosy colour, which, contrasted 
with her sunken eye. and the sallow shades around, 


made gossips ask if it was netural. Her nese was a, 


4 


kind of pug, which, though it exnbited ne mark ot 
character, being one that we may meet at every turn, 
was nevertheless rather pretty ; and then her lips, 
which a poet could not in conscience compare to an 
opening rose-bud, still when she smiled, (and her smile 
though formal, was rather interesting,) showed two 
rows of teeth of beautiful shape and colour—yet some 
were unkind enough to say, they remembered when 
she had three or four less than she now displayed. 
These features were circled in a face of rather an 


long 


elongated shape, and rested on a neck rather too 
tor perfect beauty; but she held her head so high, 
and some were ungenerous enough to say, for pride, 
that it resembled remotely a chicken’s when it drinks. 
And if there was a single point in her whole figure, 
which Fanny was fond to slow, it was her feet. 
They were truly small and beautitul,they were really 
exquisite ; this secret sie liad learned from the flattery 
of the beaux, many years ago, and thought it no harm 
to wear her frocks of longitude more than usually 
scanty. ‘To particularize her dress, however, would 
be a never-ending task—tor each day she changed it 
at least six times; but as we boast of little knowledge 
of the mysteries of a fashionable lady's toilet, we wil! 
merely remark, that every description of manufuc- 
ture, in colour and texture, which the fauncitul French 


ever shipped to this republic, Fanny had, by the as. | 


sistance of Mrs. Banks, and some score of her ap- 


| This * good society,” this monied plebeianism, is 
| composed of a certain class of men, women, and chil 


{ 
| 
iren, who dwell in large three story houses with 


if 
-F 

| folding doors, and costly mantel-pieces, and extrava- 
_gantly furnished rooms with the most scrupulous dis- 


|| regard to comfort andconvenience. The most striking 


characteristics of this “ society” are to give splendid 


"| parties, where the tables groan under the weight of 


levery viand and liquor, that is, if rare, which the five 
zones can produce, despite of cost—(once it was 
somewhat diflerent, cake and lemonade alone were 
lin vogue}—to look down upon the ancient settlers of 
the state—the true nobility of the country—to con- 
temn all who do not move in their particular sphere— 
to forget old friends, if poor, but especially, and above 
all, to forget the station in life which their parents 
held, or even to look back ten years on the record of 
|their own history—therefore. a lack of memory in this 
“society” is au indispensable requisite. Another 


‘| the terms I have expressed, for he knew no more who 
Midas was, than | know of my ancestor who was 
drowned at the flood. Ambition is man’s besetting 
| sin, and Mr. Jonathan Showall was not free of it; 
for shortly after this, he, with the advice and consent 
\of his spouse, became an importer of British goods ; 
jand lastly, a large shipowner. Now all letters ad- 
dressed tu him, bore the superseription of Jonathan 
|Showall, esq. Thus, from the most humble and 
unknown origin, he rose, by the force of his wealth, te 
be of some importance in the world-—he was elected 
|@ bank director,a director too, of some dozen insurance 
companies, fire and marine, and a man of no small note 
in Wall-street—his name was good and current for any 
}sum——his society was now courted, his favour craved, 
|his good opimwn solicited, and his head was held the 
He became a con- 
|nhoisseur of all fashionable things—such as of horses, 
He could teil an Eclipse, Sir Walter, 
jor Sir Henry colt, the mowent he saw his shape and 
carriage; he knew the bee's wing, the juno, and the 
‘| brahmin, at the very first sip. 
jamateur of old pictures, he knew a Guido. a Salvator 
| Rosa, or Raphael, froma glance at shade or line ; nay, 
! 





highest of any man on ‘change. 


jdogs, wine, &ec. 


He was moreover an 


trait is to patronise Bennoit, Clem, and a host of |e even went so far, that, at a hand of whist, he could 





-uch sable worthies. to follow to the letter every [Stake tive hundred dollars on the odd trick ; or at brag, 


folly or extravagance which Mrs. So and-so commits |e could stump most men on nothing for a few thou- 
b ) g£ Mrs. : s | L 
Indeed he was quite adroit at all the enocent 


sands 


|-—to call every thing vulgar which honest, plain, and || 


To visit 


worthy citizens admire, and to extol all the vices, 
whims and conceits, as the most polished and fashion- 
able things in- the known world which * society’ 
countenances. To make gold the talisman for every 
virtue, is an admirable qualification; to despise books 
learmng, and learned men, but to l/h of literature 
vecasionally the theatre, certain assemblies 
und concerts, not for intellectual enjoyment, but to 
talk, and show themselves and dresses; that is, if 
the * magnates of good society” say they are to be 
‘axtuonable. Let any man, and the more obscure 
lis origin the better, get wealth, and learn the above 


requisites, he will be forthwith initiated into this most 





| 
ldelectable of all ** societies.” 

| It was in this * good society,” that Miss Fanny 
/Showall had been tor a longer period than she chose 
jto tell, a star of no ordinary magnitude, at least. if 
we may judge from the brillaney of her dress, and the 


requency of her appearance in that horizon. 


Her father, Jonathan Showall, either like 
the Irishman, was born in no particular place, and 


promised, 





| without a father or mother, or, he always forgot to 
| menti nM, unintentionally of course, where, or of whom 
! . 
jhe was born. In the first stage of his known history, 
jhe was t 


ja tape and bobbin store in William-street, some five 


and thirty years before the date of this history; of 


prudent, perhaps penurious habits, which, added to a 
sign in his window, * sel/ing off below cost,” enabled him 
ito lay by, as the store phrase is, a small sum every 
year—a small sum, multiplied by ten or fifteen years. 


| 
} 


jincreases wondertully, which enabled him gradually 


to extend his business; in consequence of which he 


jimagined he was now rich enough to marry, and 


jthreatened to wed a plain and pennyless burgher’s 
|daughter, and reside with her ina room and closet 
jin the rear of lis store, which threat he actually put 
jin execution, and became a married man. The proxi- 


mity to business of the dearest partner of his life. 


enabled her to attend upon customers, and they were 
not few, who dealt at the store of Jonathan Showall. 
Here she stood behind the counter, and knew as little 
jof fashion, extravagance and dissipation, as old mother 
Eve. 


| A year or two after this saw him still richer, 


and he conceived the idea of moving soon into Pear!- 
|street, which noble idea was carried into effect, and 
}now he was called Mr. Jonathan Showall. Fortune 
smiled graciously on him: he seemed a Midas, and so 


Now. we shall sketch her family history as we | 


ound, a chubby, raw, and ignorant keeper of 


What a contrast ! What 
ja transtormer of man and men is this same gold! 
When this history began, Jonathan Showall would 
have doffed his hat in presence of a Pearl-street im- 


pastimes of * good society.” 


porter and South-street shipper; now the hat stuck 
as firmly on the head of Jonathan Showall, esq. as 


' 
| 


|the crown on king George's. For years after this 
|Iistory began, Mr. Jonathan Showall would have 
jbeen as loth to appear on ‘change in presence of the 
shipping merchants there, as a timid mouse would be 
jte leave its hole in the presence of a cat; but now, 
jthe change was Jonathan Showall. esq.’s own peculiar 
'sphere, and he feared no man’s gaze. 

The importance to which Jonathan Showall, esq. 
jreached in the mereantile world, brought him and his 
| spouse invitations to dinners, balls, and routes from a 
|class of society gradually higher and higher, till at last, 
by moving from a large house to a still larger, and 
being more and more expensive in living, they obtain- 
eda diploma trom * good society,” and forthwith, still 
|prompted by ambition, they began to appear in that 
This taught Mrs. Showall to imbibe 
notions of gentility whichthe fancy of her teen-days, 


jmagie circle. 


nay, of her early matron years, never imagined. 
(She had tasted the delusive stream, and she must 
‘even sail upon its current. This she felt the more 
inclined to do, as her eldest living daughter—for 
hough we have not mentioned it before, Mr. and 
Mrs. Showall had children—was now approaching 
Her favourite Fanny con- 


her fifteenth anniversary. 
sidered herself too old and too wise to go to school 
:ny longer, and theretore she coneluded—and her hu- 


As 
the daughter concluded the mother determined; and 


mour was law—to ‘come out,” as the phrase is. 


t was seriously resolved to introduce Miss Panny 
into * society ;"’ and to do this with all proper and be- 
coming eclat, it was proposed that the family of the 
(Showalls should move into the most spacious house in 
the city that was to be found, and furnish it on the 
most approved, expensive, and comfortless plan. That 
all things might be in proper keeping, a carriage 
was bought, and a regiment of helps—servants 
All 


things were prepared; Miss Fanny's birth-day was 
g H J ) 


is too anti-republican—should be entertained. 


approaching, and cards of invitation to her “come 
out’ ball were sent to some five or six hundred of their 
jold and intimete friends, being all that, with the assist- 
‘ance of their memory, Longworth’s Directory. and ad 


vice of their helps, they could possibly muster as fit 
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————— ——— 
people to entertain. The ball took place; it was a 
squeeze, a splendid and costly squeeze. Miss Show all | of whom he brought up, and educated more for use- 

was, of course, the belle of the evening; “a new | fulness than show: one of the first lessons to his 
broom,” &c., as the proverb says, and “ eat, see, and | i}chik lren was, to love and cherish one another, and the 
praise,” as another goes. The old Showa!ls—for now | mild terms, in which both he and his wife inculcated), 
they were not young—thought their daughter a para- | their precepts, commanded for themselves the great- 

gon of ladies, though some of the exquisites who est respect and love, while they had the wished for 
were loudest in her praise that night, said next day jeffect of making his fireside proverbially the most * And so would you have, Maria, if you would only 
that Miss Showal! smacked rather too rank of a bit- | affectionate in the city. He indulged his children in) 4 into socie ty. How can any gentleman possibly know 
ter stem, to be a sweet rose of * good society,” and Jali reasonable desires, and such was the caution of| ore 
that a few looks, words, and doings of the family were || his mode of rearing them, that his will was their plea-| 
rather too vulgar to be of the first water; but Mrs. | sure—his word, or even look, their law. The happi-| 


six children, and Maria was his eldest daughter, all/) “La, nonsense! I would not take the trouble to 


jread of marriage, certainly not read of it, when Mr. 
Smalltalk, Mr. Softhead, and twenty others that 1 
scould mention, would marry me, if I only said the 
word.” 

“ It is fortunate for you that you have so many ad- 
mirers.” 











Imire you, if you keep at home every night and 
day of ie year, moping with a nasty book in your 
| hand ? it is vastly vulgar. Then a book from a 


Van Bluster said all was done comme i/ faut, and the 
exquisites, male and female of * good society,” as in 
duty bound, echoed * comme ii faut,” which fixed the 
climax of the Showalls’ claims to * 
they were forthwith installed into 
of that honourable and fashionable circle. 


all the dissipation 


auspicious * come out ball’ took place, for that would 
fix the lady s age to a day; and Fanny, as we said, 
being out of her teens, is now more scrupulously anx- 


ious to keep her age asecret than she was at that same | 


celebrated party to proclaim that she was fifteen. A 
werd may be said here regarding Miss Skowall’s edu- 
vation. "That she had the most fashionable ( 
would be a more appropriate word) teachers in the 


expensive 


city, and was taught the most fashionable accomplish- 
ments, is Certain; 
them—such as music, drawing, dancing, French, and 
Itahan—the less we say, the more it w ill redound to | 
her credit. Of her knowle dge of literature, or of the 
world—we are too generous to speak of what she 
never possessed; but she knew the title-page of the 


ness of the parents was the children’s utmost aim and! sei too, that a thousand low, poor, and unfashion- 


good society,” and i 


We will, 
not be so rude as to mention low long it is since the | 


but for the progress she made in, 


iF glance ; 


\ 


ambition. Such a fireside as Mr. Plainwood’s was 
not sufficiently formal, and the conversation too sincere 
to make it a desirable resort for the flowers of good 
jsociety ; besides, Mr. Plainwood and his family, en- 
couraged rather the visits of the moral and intellec- 
tual, than the hollow-hearted and dissipated. Com- 
|| mon sense and rational conversation are an antidots 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jto the presence of the members of good society—sin 
jcerity and afection round the fireside their very bane. 


| Phe refore, the drawing room 


jot the Plainwoods was the resort only of the intellee-| 


though in the evening, 


jtual, many of the most conspicuous members of so 
lciety made morning calls, or sent helps, with their 
lcards—cither of which. though generally the latter, 
accorded most with their notions of friendship and 
etiquette. Maria was the flower of the flock : 
| was not in the world’s eye a beauty; her charms were 


she 


not so conspicuous as to enthral] the heart at the first 
yet there was a mildness and polish in her 
face, which a well cultivated mind can only impart 
Her forehead was high and expansive, her nose the 





able people may have read before you, for a few pennies 
each.” 

* No matter forthat; iallthe world lad previously 
read it, they could not take fromit the least particle of 
its merit.” 
all the 
I could not endure 
a new book, with 


* But it 
upstarts in town have 
It you 


is so vulgar to touch that which 
read—O! 


the thought. were to buy 


| handsome pictures and beautiful paper, covered with 


elegant binding, that one would not be ashamed 
to show im society, there night be some excuse for 


you; but to take hold of a soiled and tattered volume 
that has 


greasy hands, is monstrous. 


been fingered and thumbed by a thousand 
© this read, read, reading 
is very ungenteel.’ 

* My way of thinking is somewhat different, but I 
do not wish to dispute with your taste. LT know that 
she who cannot relish the classical style of an essayist, 
nor be m raptures with the lofty aspirations of a 
master muse, loses the better half of the 
of life.” 


enjoyments 


few books, and the names of the few reasonable things. || homeric, and her dark blue eyes, When animated by 
the existence of which, accident had introduced into | conversation, or her own fancy thoughts, shone like 


oe HH : 
For Fanny to cram her head with | the evening star. Her hair was of a beautiful ches 


more of the 
O! itis really 


* Now, is some 


nonsense you have learned by reading. 


my dear Maria, that 





* good society.” 
| 








reading, to study any useful science, or to be initiated | 
into the mysteries of domestic duties—not being in| 
the catalogue of the qualifications necessary for. good | 
she would, 


society” --would have been superfluous; 
not be so unfashionable as to know, or even pretend 
to know, such vulgar drudgeries; it was occupation 
enough for her in winter to select dresses and engage 
makers of them, to go to parties, and talk of them, a 
little scandal is absolutely necessary in such cases, to 
give a pout and raciness to one’s remarks; and inthe 
summer, to travel to the spriugs, or falls, or visit wa- 
tering places, engaged all her time. Then whit lei- 
sure could Fauny possibly tind to study ¢ 

Having been thus particular in regard to the history 
of the Showall tanuly, we think it a pleasant task to 
say a word or two of the unassuming Miss Maria 
Plainwood. 
both 
and much solicited to jou 
however, more studious to avoid than court the rounds 
of fashionable dissipation ; the splendid hypocrisy, the 


, and hollow friendship of that 


Mania being, by birth and rank fully entitled 


in “good society, 


unmeaning compliment 


t; . s rrypa ¥ . ° . . . , i] . 
circle possessed few charms tor her; she preferred the | o waste of time. 


retirement of her own domestic hearth, or enjoyed the 
company of ea few friends—friends not in the fashion- 
able acceptation of the word, but in its true meaning, 
—friends, whom she prized, and whose presence she 
respected for their moral and mental worth. The 
Plainwood fav: 
bly beyond the Showalls in true respectability. 





Her 


grandfather's family emigrated trom 


before the name of Showall existed. They 
Finglish dynasty ; her maternal grandfather, and two 
grand uucles 
in the arduous struggle of the thirteen states for inde- 
pendence, and their bravery had no small share in 
promoting that elorious event. 


Her father at this period of our history, was a mer-| 
chant of high standing and respectability, who prefer- | 


red comfort to ostentation. His fumily consisted of 


' 
jmind so largely 


Was, | 


| cock compliments, and g 


| relish 


y, though not so rich, was incompara- | 
England long! 
were. 


honest and respectable citizens, under the Dutch and | 


were distinguished for their services, | 


nut shade, which curled gracefully over an alabaster | 
neck; but more than all, there 
her rosy cheeks, which bespoke a regularity in her) 
mode of life, that Miss Showall, 
vowed was vulgar, yet in her heart would have give n| 
Miss Plainwood w as 


was a freshness in! 
though she openly 


thousands to possess the like. 
rather short, and gently approaching embonpoint, yet 
there was anease and gracefulness in her gesture, 
which belongs only to the 
lerounded education, in all the useful, a 
lot the lady, Miss Plainwood by a 
| course of well directed reading, had stored her 





gentle born. To a well 
well as many 


showy studies of a 


that she appeared conspicuous in| 
conversation, without in the most remote degree de. | 
serving the appellation of » blue stocking. ‘ith such 


a mind, it is not to be wondered, that Miss P lainwood 


did not mingle mghtly in the rounds of dissipation 


land extravagance, which are the very life of good 
society. No, she prized the conversation of the 
telligent too much, to find pleasure in the weather 


that 


ood natured scandal of 


circle. She considered the mysteries of society such: 


had no 


ughtless of 


. that she 
ul 


of health and money 
for the allurements which the 


that train nightly enjoyed. 


We shall now return, and join the ladies, whom at 
| 


the commencement of this story, we left in Broad-| 
way. | 
“Will you go to Fountain’s?” said Miss Showall, 


“and give me your opinion, Maria, of his new silks— 
really he has so many beautiful things, I] do not know 
what to choose. 
| “ Excuse me, I am iv a hurry to go to the library 
anew book has just come out, and | amall impatience 
jto see it.” 


| * What book *” 


|| “The author of Waverley, at the conclusion of his 


Jast romance, has spoken in the most exalted terms of, 
the novel of * Marriage,” and I muet read it before 1! 
sleep.’ 


i declare vou have 


| entered the 


abominable.’ 

“ T speak from genuine feeling. 
* good 
fashion and etiquette 


* There again is another unfashionable word ; 
society’ does not countenance it ; 
comprise every thing. Twould rather be doomed toa 
nunnery for a year, than be forced to read an hour— 
for. wf | chance to take 


, before | read 


nay, Maria, | could not de it, 
anelegant book trom my father’s library 
a page | fall asleep; indeed I could not keep my eyes 
open half an hour to save mv lite. Besides, whoever 
grood society * then what 
use is there to study such unprofitable things; why 
, concerts and 


is talked of in 


talks of books or he arning in 


Senrece 


that 


belles and beaux, parties and 


plays, fashion and style, are all 
" good son ety. 
* Por that very reason, Miss Showall, I do not like 
+ good socie ty. 
‘What a wonderful foolish creature you are; | 
that we must 


But 


grown so incorrigible, 


have read out of society. here hb 


Fountain’s, come 
* | cannot possibly 


you * good 


pare time, excuse me. Good 


morning.’ 
* Good morning,’ replied Miss Showall, and as sli 


store, said to herself, Hlow vastly wise, 


this 


cannot help wondering tia 


in nonsense, simple Miss Plainwood is—really 1 


‘good society’ will patron- 


od her. 
Years rolled on) Miss Showall was still the gayest, 
if not the youngest of fashionable life, and Miss 


Plainwood continued to eultivate ber mind, on which 
nature had Javished so many excellencies, both by 
reading the most approved works, and enjoying the 
conversation of the intellectual. Miss Showall’s way 


of hfe brought around her many lip-deep friends, who 


| sought in her society to add to their own importance 


in the magic circle of * good society ;* but Miss Plain 
wood's domestic and literary habits made her fireside 
the resort of friends, whose esteem vented itself less 


\ by the parade of words, than by the courtesy and 
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RSE ESTES TED 
respect which was paid to herself and family. Miss l, SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. | 
Showall had many hypocritical admirers, whose hearts | 

were as cold as winter to her—Miss Plainwood had | 
many sincere lovers, who aspired to the honour of her | 
land. At length we arrive at that period of her his- | 
tory, When her father gave her in marriage to a | 
gentleman of more mind than fashion, of more worth | 
than wealth, and his daughter Maria loved him for | 
the sincerity of his affection, and the intelligence of | 


his mind. Miss — Showall ; as en a a | Tanen is, ot present, in the neighbourhoodef Bligh-| 
. p 2 ee alone cling | 
— ~—— =e ete ae na re ,e “a er gate, alittle cottage, built in that absurd style so fash- 
on the happiness of her unfashionable friend. « he ae 

Jionable at present in England—(and which has been 
though she said openly, that she could not conjecture} ple connie eativiood by ha Porson in one of his || 
how man and wife could possibly be happy or contented, | fugitive scraps of rhyme*)—combining all the elegan- | 


, j . socie yet, > art she 
who did not mingle in society, yet, in her heart she | cies of life with an affectation of excelling simplicity. | 


envied the felicity which, by the conduct of the young | This affectation, however, atteches not to the present 
couple, it was evident reigned in their bosoms. inmates of the dwelling—for a more truly simple, esti- 

Now a few envious wrinkles began to show them tne: tel Gliteins family is not easy to Gnd about} 
solves shout the eyes, which ence were highly praised, London. There is one member of the household in 
of Miss Showsll,and her wa cheeks, which once were partic waar, who has f freque ntly attracted the attention 
so lovely and blooming, seemed now somewhat pale, of the casual lingerers around the place. This magnet 
and haggard, which oe eee the seecan! to! has been set in the form of a a young girl, about eigh-| 
many inquiries regarding Miss Showall's age: few| 
baew, ond cil Gower cared to tell her exnct time of) rather too finished, too perfect in her style of feature 


e membered that her“ come out ball” : 
life, but many rememberec ‘ seca .,,,|, and figure for a suburban cottage beauty. 
had taken place some ten or fifteen years before. The | ’ 





MATCH-BREAKING. 


‘Ubi dicimus rediisse te, et rogare utr 

Veniret ad te —multer telam deserit 

Contunud, et lachrymis opplet os totum arbi, at 

Facile scires desiderio id fer: tuo."’— Ter. Heauton tim 





Thus [ weave myself 

Inte this willow garland—and am prouder 

That I have been your love—though now forsaken— 
‘Than the bride to any other !"'—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


, : few months since to be seen at all hours of the day, 
young exquisites now began todiscover that they found ’ 


more pleasure in dancing and flirting with belles of | 


even Fanny | 
“tunes clustering about her temples—sometimes nursed | 


| in papers. like the half-ripened grapes that hung around | 
her—at all times surpassingly beautiful. It only needeé 
a gros de Naples and diamonds—letters patent—and a’ 
presentation, to procure her the title of a belle blonde | 
jof the first water in St. James's. She is now, however. 


window, seated at her tambour-frame—her hair some- 
whose age more certainty was known : 


herself found less pleasure in flirtation—her dreain of | 
romance was not so bright and brilliant as it once w 
she delighted more in the calm and sedate moments 
of lite, and felt more inclined to listen to the conver-| 
sation of middle aged and sensiblemen; but her great- | 


yas 





est chagrin was, “that she could neither understand, 
Her “fifteenth anni- |, 
revert to it, a 
but the 
reality was long passed, and she felt more niuse saltte.) 
than in former days she felt happy. 
when she boasted that she danced every cotillion ata 


ball, and had engagements for twenty more than she jas tl 
E s they 


seldomer to be seen, and not seen such as she then was. 
nor join in their conversation. 


versary ball,” when memory would 
sometimes it did, seemed like a fairy vision ; 


The cottage, vines, and improvements are precisely | 
down, 

land the tambour-frame has been removed from its old 
f place to a darker corner of the a The yee 


The time was. | 
jdeity of the retreat is no longer visible, at least, 


1] 
7 same ; but the window is now always let 


partment. 


pessed slowly along the railing in front of the 
could dance; now, here and there an old-fashioned t 
beau would ask the honour of her company at a ball. 


but she had the biting mortification to see the beaus | 


|abode , and these have become fewer and less punctual | 
But at the gray of the morn, and 
' iful towards the even close, you may observe, gliding along 
yeautily 


| the silent 
the ny 


came regrets, produced by her own idleness and way- 


in their visitations. 


ambitious to dance with younger and more 
, } cages alleys and beautifully wooded lanes with 
girls than she, and felt herself quite neglected ; ¢ ’ 
- j Which the 
“ 1 
wardness; then came wishes never to be gratified, and | 
It is time, 


however, I should say something of the causes which 


veil—the ghost of the beauty that was. 


hopes never to be realized. She saw the fair com. | 


vanions of her youthful days, happy in the society of 


, husbands and smiling families; but she was a) 
warthy hue : sae ‘ |local habitation to the fair cottage dweller. 
withered neglected belle. 


Now and then she would | 
. ; : ‘ ieee \ she should be, but that’s “ such a hard word!” 
weet her quondam friend, Miss 


Plainwood that was, A 

: , ; Froth says.—(By the by, I should apologise for my 

loitering along Broadway with a smiling chubby boy | . ¢ . 
in either hand, or would spend an evening with her at 


Latin my fair readers 
in company with her loving 


have led to this change, and give a name as well as 
Antiphila 
as lady 
would 


hideous motto—but 


s : readily pardon me if they were blue enough to know 
the house of some friend, ’ ; t 


and worthy husband. 
thousand tunes repented of the dissipated and fashion 
able lite which she led,and mourned over withered hopes | 


pl 4 ‘how many beautiful compliments to their divine sex 

Then she has sighed, and a) . 

are comprehended in the scene from which it is ex- 

tracted.) 
Well 


cause she was mos 


then, let my heroine be Ielen, precise be- 


and blighted prospects. 

Miss Showall was now a maiden orphan: she had 
no sister, no brother, and, as from her father’s history 
may be guessed, not a relation in the world; 
had wealth, and lived in a style, but what is 
wealth or laxury, without friends’ Many a time and 
oft has Miss Showall repented of Ler course of lite and 
envied the happiness of the Plainwoods. 


y 
t 
jchuracter and fortune. She was induced to believe, 
(whether with or without reason—having the fear of 
Chalk Farm and best glazed betore my eyes, I shall 
not undertake to say) but 
that little more than the heence lay between her and 
the head of my young friend Darvell’s table. And 
although he and lady P. 'T. (a match the most unfore- 
all that were ever made) are now making 
honeymoon on the banks of the Seucnmesten, or some 


but she | 
luxurious 


SHERIDAN WHeN A cHiLD.—It may be consoling to 
parents who are inthe first crisis of impatience, at the ! 
sort of hopeless stupidity which some children exhibit, 
to know, that the dawn of Sheridan's intellect was as 
dull and unpromising as its meridian day was bright; | 
and that in the year 1759, he who, in less than thirty 
years afterwards, held senates enchained by his clo- 
quence, and audiences fascinated by his wit, was, by 
common consent, both of parents and preceptor, pro- | 
nounced to be “ a most impenetrable dunce.” 


secn or 
jsuch place in foreign parts, I am inclined to imagine | 
that some idea of the kind frequently mingled itself 
up with his contemplations. 

The 


tirst I learned of his acquaintance with this 





* He sawa cottage with adouble coach-house— 
A cottage of gentilitv,— 
Ano the devil did grin, for his darling sin 


I+the pride that apes haumibty "—Deed's Walk 


teen or nineteen years of age, with something. perhaps, || 
She was a} 


| through the vines that clustered around the low parlour | 


{the nameless pilgrims who used to offer distant sti : 
) there's 


neighbourhood abounds. a light attenuated | 


figure, Wrapped ina silk cloak, leghorn bonnet, and! ; ; 
| Was no promise—could not be—(seeing me still motion- 


unlike that naughty ancient in| 


she imagined at one time, | 


and res 
hexei 





|| Miss Helen, was on the occasion of his taking leave 
of her previous to his departure, which took place on 
the very day and hour of his marriage with lady P. 
| Darvell was then precisely in that situation of life, 
|| which more than all others presents the most powerful 
| temptations, to gentlemen at all predisposed to behave 
\like scoundrels. He was aneedy member of a noble 
| house. 
| Thad just laid down the morning paper in which I 
found an announcement of his approaching marriage, 
| and the appointment accompanying it, when he dashed 
into my apartment in his own free way, without notice 
| or announcement ; and, throwing himself into a sedia 
| @apoggio, began to indicate symptoms of boring, which, 
| however, I cut short by two or three rapid queries, a 
plan which I have always found efficacious on similar 
| occasions. 
| Darvell is one of those people who are brave only 
n the field, or so far as their persons are concerned. 
\ He wants what I think might be very well named 
| courage de la société, a kind of civil bravery, which, as 
the world goes, is more generally useful in the con- 
cerns of lite than the military. 1 saw at thismoment 
|that there was something on his mind which he wished 
|to get rid of, but did not know how to set about the 
| declaration. 
| “I shall require your assistance and advice,” said 
he, hesitating, * in a very nice affair. By some means 
jor another it has got abont that I gave a promise of 
|| marriage to a person (whom it would be most absurd 
|tor me to think of selecting as a partner for life,) and 
|| | want now to break this affair of my marriage to her 
jas delicately as possible.” 
“Indeed! answered I: “then it appears, that 


| 


| 





she is one of the people who fancy that a promise was 
;made ?" 

* Why,” a little staggered, “ there's 
‘hag knowing what she may have taken into her head. 
We talked and walked together, and said a deal of 


said Darvell. 


ol nonsense between us—but promise '—no—I’ in sure— 


'no—I know | made no promise—'Gad !—these girls— 
no saying a word to them without a sharp 


look-out for man traps. 


if you hand one of them out 
jin preterence to her mother, she sets it down as a plain 


jintimation; and if you venture any thing in the 
| 


shape 


© jot a compliment, you are set down at once fora good 


No—no— 
| am sure nobody can say / was ever partwudar. There 


orderly husband, or a treacherous villain. 


less)—In tact it would have been the most imprudent 
‘thing m the 


| 


world on my part. (Pause, and a glance, 
not 
Lam determined to break off 


all such silly suppositions—and I hope you don't sup- 


as if he expected a nod of assent, which was 
forthcoming.) In short, 
pose——" 
“ Suppose ?—Me ?—I have , ‘ 
Suppose ?>—Me ?—I lave no right to suppose any 


thing. lam sure—I dare say, it is all very proper.” 


* And if yeu did, it would be too late now: for | 
| have signed and sealed.” 
“ Hlas this young lady any natura] protectors*" | 


asked. 

A flush passed rapidly over Darvell's cheek, and the 
the family honours all gathered 
together upon lis proud forehead, to build up a frown. 
* And if she had a legion,” said he, * my conduct would 
same as it shall be; except, perhaps, 
that it might not be marked by the same tenderness 
however unreasonab]s 


family estates and 


be precise ly the 


nect 


for the feelings, 
ted, of the girl. 
| "Then she has none >" 
| “She lives with her father 
“ Well, I am sure you must be acting very honour 
bly, and am ready to serve you as far as I can.” 
*“ Then step into my cab, and come with me to the 
spot. lam no great Nol Bluffe on these occasions 
and require something more than right on my side tu 


} 
| 
la 


, withstand the artillery of blue eyes in sorrow.’ 


Ve drove away and soon arrived at the place. As 























we pulled up at the little gate, a number of sunny faces 
presented themselves at the window, and disappeared 
again like a fluttered dove-cote at the sight of my 
friend, whom (I should have mentioned) they had seen 
nothing of fora considerable time. In an instant the 
door was opened, and two very young girls, with one, 
the lady in question) a little more staid and full torm- 
ed, made their appearance, all beaming welcome from 
the prettiest lips and eyes in the world. There was a 
tenderness in Miss H.'s manner of greeting Darvell 
which led me to suspect very strongly, that his conduct 
to her had been more particular than he seemed will- 
ing toallow. She placed one hand in his, and laid the 
other on his shoulder, looking in his face with an ex- 
pression which seemed to call for a more affectionate 
greeting on his part, than he would, under the circum- 
tances, have been justified in using. Without seem- 
ing to notice the caress, he took her hand hurriedly 
from his shoulder, placed it under his arm, and led her 
quickly into the house. 

On following him into the parlour, I found the father 
—an old, feeble, white-headed gentleman, who was 
unable to move from his chair to accost us, and seem- 
ed, indeed, almost unconscious of the cause of our pre- 


sence—even after—({during the absence of the family) | 


—Darvell had gone into a long detail about the ru- 
mours afloat, and the circumstances of his new engage- 
ment. 

“ | dare say 'tis all very right, gentlemen.” said the 
poor old man. “ Helen isa good girl. I dare say you 
will do every thing that is proper, Mr. Darvell.” 
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I once heard a young enthusiast say, that he would /ugliness and deformity, yet, had it been a well-dis 
not, in any instance (if placed upon a jury, for the posed, kind-hearted, unassuming, gentlemanly dog 
purpose of examining into a breach of promise, in |a dog of prepossessing manners, respectable habits 
which the plaintiff was of his own sex,) accord any decent conduct, and unimpeachable morals; or were 
compensation to the man: and I don’t know but he lit remarkable for its talents and accomplishments 
was half right. (It isextraordinary, by the way, how |one might, upon all or any of these accounts, and 
such a mode of redress came to enter people's heads. |in consideration of its svfferings, have pitied and en- 
Money, money, in England, appears to be the grand dured it. But no, as it is the ugliest, so it isthe wors' 
mediator—the anodyne for all injuries. No matter of created beasts: sulky, snarling, savage, and sneak 
whether it be the head or heart that is broken—money | ing; thankless and dissatisfied; as arrant a thief as « 
is thought to be the only sa/v. fac.) Manis an active | magpie, as finished a blackguard as a butcher's cur 
stirring personage, who has abundant opportunities to! and, for accomplishments, it could not sit up upon its 
joe a kinder fortune, and who, in fact, looks upon all | hinder legs, pick up a penny-piece, or fetch a hand 
matters of this kind rather as addenda to his stock of kerchief across the room, were either of those feats 





| But with woman the case is different. The sole end 
and aim of her earthly existence are centred in this 
one object—all her hope and all her happiness are 
hung upon it—and with its fall they must fall for ever. 

Darvell was right in saying that he cut a mean figure 


packet of papers (of what nature I don’t pretend to 
say,) which he had the manliness and generosity to put 
into his pocket. He has, to be sure, gained consider- 
ably by his breach of faith (for I cannot but think there 
was something of the kind in question.) He is now 
scorching beneath a Calcutta sun, with an ugly, ill- 
tempered, and fat (Bengal! think of that!) lady; and 
jyet I scarcely can believe he is much happier than he 
“might have been in this Highgate paradise, and in the 


i 
| 
| 





I glanced at Darvell in a manner that was intended 
for, and taken as, a reproach. He felt too much 
abashed to resent the action. He left the room, in 
order, as he said, to speak with the young lady herslf. 





love of the little beauty who is now pining away the 
|remnant of her still life among the 


| * Dingles and bushy dells of these wild woods.” 
| 


She was entering at the moment he reached the door ; | —_— 


and he took her hand and led her out, while she gazed 
with astonishment and concern on his countenance. 

In a little time afterwards, I heard a low murmuring | 
of voices in the next room; and, presently, a quick 
pattering of feet running to and fro, as if some acci-| 
dent had taken place. What the accident was, I sus-| 


| MY AUNT'S POODLE. 


My Aunt Margaret has a poodle. It is, unquestion- 


ably, the ugliest httle beast that ever bore the canine 
Nature has done nothing for it; and this ne- | 
glect has been aggravated by a variety of accidents. | 


form. 


7: , ee _ ; P » laos ww va . 
pected, but never could sufficiently ascertain ; for, in| Early in its puppy-days, one of its legs wae broken by 


a very short time, Darvell re-entered the apartment, | 
where I still sat. He took a hurried leave of the old | 
man; and ran out of the house as if he thought it | 
would have fallen about his ears. 

As long as we remained within sight of the cottage, | 
he observed a heavy silence. At length, when the 
last faint trace of the dwelling had faded in the dis- 
tance, he turned round, and began to relieve his mind, 
“ oppressed with too much thinking,” by giving utter- 
ance to a number of detached and incoherent sen- 
tences. 

“I did not think,” said he, “that it was possible I 
could ever cut so mean a figure in my own eyes as | 
did this minute....What a sweet—quiet—peacetul— 
blessed place that little cottage is!....That girl is the 
most perfect being on the round earth... Ah, my 
dear friend! how happy might I be, if....Pish! what's 
yelock? Isha'nt be in Leadenhall-street, in tim: 
to pass muster.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ekeing out the apostrophe which he 
tad left unfinished, * if you did not, like all sanguine 
and inexperienced men, prefer the hope of what most 
likely will never be, to the certainty of what is.” It 
is strange, it is wonderfu!, to what vile uses the noblest 
capabilities of our nature may return, when once this 
murderous ambition has shaken her maddening dew 
upon our souls. Honour fades—virtue withers before 
it--peace dies—and hope itself is no longer felt as a 
healthy influence,—but a restless, feverish, and sickly 
affection, undermining our quiet, and throwing the 
changes of vexation and of discontent over every joy 
that fortune brings us,-——until, at last, made wise by 
disappointment and suffering, we have nothing left for, 
it but to be soberly miserable, upon the accomplishment 
of our own vain wishes 


a tall through the spiral staircase, from the top of the 
house to the bottom; so that it limps. 


Its eyes were villanous at the best of times; they 


‘were marked by a sly, suspicious, discontented leer, 


and never looked you honestly in the face. They 
gave the dog the air of a pickpocket; and I seldom 
ever met it without instinctively putting my hand to 
my watch or my purse. Had I any faith in transmi- 
gration, | should say that the soul of Bill Soames bad 
passed into the ugly body of my old aunt's poodle. 
But, as if the natural expression of its eyes had been 
insufficient to render the beast hateful, an accident 
must needs occur to remove all doubt upon the point. 
Some months ago, the contents of a vial of spirits of 
hartshorn were overturned into Mr. Lovely’s right 
eye (for Lovely is the appropriate name of the exqui- 
site creature,) Which said right eye has not only been 
ever since relieved of the performance of all optical 
duties, but it has assumed an appearance by no means 
so agreeable as te warrant a description. Its skin, 
too: the common saying, that “ beauty is but skin- 


deep,” would, in this instance, become a gross exag- 


‘geration, fur Mr. Lovely's beauty is not even as deep 


He is, to make a literal use of another com- 
It is of no ima- 


as that. 
mon expression, in a very ugly skin. 
ginable colour, a sort of yellowish-greenish-brownish 
gray—an unearthly, vampire tinge. And here, again, 
accident has stepped in to make bad worse. 
upsetting of a caldron of boiling water, the unlucky 
animal was wofully scalded; and to this hour he 
bears evidence of his sufferings, and his miraculous 
escape from death, in two large, ghastly, pink spots, 
one on his left side, the other on the nape of his neck, 
as free from hair as the palm of your hand. Now, 
though it would be impossib'e to like such a imass of 


By the 


on the occasion; for I found since, that, after the first! 
shock was over, the lady not only abstained from all | 
reproach or entreaty, but placed within his hands a/ 


jenjoyment, than as constituting a main portion of it. |to be made its benefit of clergy. 


It may be asked, why be at the pains of describin, 
so Worthless a beast? Because the beast, worthless 
as it is, is the sole arbiter of the destimies of the on) 
| remaining representatives of three ancient houses,— 
the Nolands, the Thwaites’s, and the Briggs's. Be 

sides, the beast has a clear income of 1200/, a yea 
or, which is the same thing, he has the disposal of it. 
Yesterday was my old aunt Margaret's birth-day 
| when, as usual, all the members of her family wer: 
invited to dine with her. Poor Jack Noland and my 
Jself are her only tamediate relations; the Briggs’s 
|(consisting of Mr. and Mrs. B., with their son and 
daughter, Pomponius and Julia.) and Miss Priscills 
|| Thwaites (a maiden lady of fifty-seven,) being merely 
|first cousins to her late husband. The assertion, tha 
all the members of my aunt Margaret's family were 
invited to dine with her, requires some modification 
| nothing more must be understood by it than all such 
as enjoy the honour of Mr. Lovely’s patronage, and 
have been wise enough to keep terms with him; for. 
|besides the seven persons enumerated, there are fit 
teen others. who, owing to various offences committe 
by them against the peace and dignity of the rascall) 
jlittle poodle, are now no more considered by my aunt 
Margaret as ber relations than Prester John. 


Now, since aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland ver 
lsensibly observed to me the other day, cannot carry 
her money with her to the grave, it must be evident 
that the prospects of us seven, who still continue i 
favour, are improved by the removal of the unfortanat: 
fifteen; but, im proportion as our places are more 
valuable, our duties, our cares, and our anxieties are 
more oppressive. The brute scems to be perfectly 
aware of this: he appears to have studied our dislikes 
land antipathies for the fiendish pleasure of exciting 
Ithem: and he takes a diabolical delight m tormenting 
us to within an inch of the forfeiture of our legacies 
|He is, perhaps, more circumspect in his conduc 
ltowards me than towards the other expectants ; fe 

I long ago gave hima lesson which he has not yet 
quite forgotten. Lamnot ofa very enduring temper 

and tinding Mr. Lovely,upon who-e caprices my hopes 
depended, to be a dog whose good will was not to be 
won by gentleness—reflecting at the same time that 
the continual annoyance he intleted upon me mght 
one day or other furee me beyond the bounds of pru 
dence, provoke me to retaliate, and thereby cost me 
dearly—I resolved upon a decisive but dangerons 
measure, with a view to secure myself against his 
future ageressions. It was simply this: one morning 
during my aunt Margaret's absence, in acknowledg- 
ment of an inhospitable grow! at my entrance, and 4 
manifest intention to bite, I flogged him in such a way 
as perfectly astonished him. He has ever since be 

haved to me as well as such a dog can behave. 

But yeate rday was, as poor Jack Noland forcibls 
described it, “ a tremendous day for us all, and be 
hanged to the dog.” Jack, by the way, is the poo 
cousin of our family, whose duty it is love and admire 
us all, to be of every body's way of thinking but his 
own, to execute all the disagreeable commissions o! 


the family, and patiently bear the reproach when an: 
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thing goes wrong.—* Ah. there again! ‘tis Jack's 
fault, no doubt.” But Jack possesses many good 
qualities, and is a pleasant fellow when he is allowed 
to expand. 

But a stern look of the Briggs, or a sneer of Miss 
Priscilla, will treeze the jest that is glowing at the 
very tip of his tongue; in which case Jack will watch 
an opportunity of taking me aside—for Jack and I are 
the best friends in the world—atter a moment of most 
expressive silence, and with a smile which indicates 
his relish of his own wit, bestow upon me, after the 
following fashion, the entire benefit of some piece ot 


of Artaxerxes, and the alternate grandeur and gaiety of Oberon ; 
but in no instance has a piece been produced reflecting greater 
credit on the establishment than the Caliph of Bagdad. The 
| music is of a more light and cheerful cast than either of the 
three pieces above named, and it is the work of the celebrated 
French composer Adrien Boildieu. | French music, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, is neither very fine nor particularly 
orginal, and indeed, France is one of the poorest countries 
in Europe in good musical compositions ; yet the present is an 
H igreeable exception to a general rule, and one proof of its ex- 
ic llence is, that the oftener it is heard the better it sounds. 
| The marches and chorusses, particularly those at the end of the 
}second and last acts, are of themselves a rich treat, and were 
jrendered remarkably effective by the quantity, quality, and 





pleasantry which he intended for the whole party. * 1 
say, Tom; Vij tell you what | meant, to say—so anc | 
so--and | don’t think it so bad! do you, Tom?” But 
to return——not one of us but, at some moment or 
sther, saw our hopes of inheritance dangling by a| 


single thread. 


To be concluded im our next, 





THE DRAMA. i 
i 


THE PARK THEATRE. | 


Mar. Forres t.— This gentleman commenceda short engage: | that bird, but we pin our faith in its voeal powers upon what | 
The manner in which she |! Albany, distinguished for his scientific acquirements, accom 


wentat the Park, on Saturday evening last, in the eliarac 
ter of Damon, which he played to admiration. His reception by | 
the audience, which was very numerous, notwithstanding it was || 
the last evening of the week, was the most warm and enthu 
siastic We have ever witnessed on a similar occasion; and, be | 


sng heartfelt and sincere, must have been peculiarly gratetul to |) 


| Qeturalists say and poets swear to 
vave the songs, “ Father, since that fatal day,” and ° Oh, what | 
Mrs. Hackett || tor their instruction and amusement.—We take peculiar plea, 


pertect discipline of the chorus singers employed. 
jseemed to create universal surprise by the way in whieh he 


|| tation of the country. 
Mr. Mercer | 
; : : | ° 
|) went through the part of the caliph; his voice is full and |! Reynolds, who has the chief, if not the sole government of the 
| wanty, and he both sung and played with judgment and spirit, || expedition, after experiencing many disappointments, and 


The knowledge of the southern hemisphere is less perfect 
than of any other division of the world, but it is believed to 
hold out stronger inducements to bold and enterprising navi- 
gators than those with which we are familiarly acquainted. It 
is presumed that such discoveries will be made, as to open to 
persevering and skilful nautical men, additional sources of 
| trade of inestimable value. Should new and valuable islands 

be found, or should they touch upon the skirts of a southern 
toner the benefits might hereafter be incalculably great 
|| Emoluments might result that would be not less acceptable to 
‘individual enterprise, than gratifying to the national feeling 
| Every acquisition of the kind would enlerge the sphere of 
| knowledge, promote the cause of science, and add to the repu 
All new discovered lands would be- 








}come the property of the United States. 
It is really cause of much gratulation to know that Mr 


| 


(hough he was now and then guilty of his besetting sin, ane | contending with numerous difficulties, has started on the bold 
hd certainly, at times, make the light of the world, Haroun A! I scheme of exploring the southern oceans, and under very 


utter his magnanimous sentences with a little of the brogue of || and of very sincere and deep regret. 


the “ Emerald Isle.” 
and perhaps that lady never appeared to greater advantage, 


Mrs. Austin was of course the ene 


| itasehud, the most illustrious caliph that ever sate cross-legged, |! favourable auspices, One thing alone is a source of regret— 


The narrow policy and 
| contemptible economy of our national rulers, who withheld all 


| Support fromthe manly undertakers who have enbarked in the 


which is saying a bold word; she was in excellent voice and || noble project solely on the strength of private contributions, 


delight the soldier knows,” was really delicious. 


| was cramped up in an unfortunate lichrymal and somnolent 


part, Which we dare say tried both her own patience and that | 


of the audience, Mrs. Sharpe was more fortunate, and had | 


| warbled like a Persian nightingale—not that we ever heard i Whatever may be the honour resulting from the expedition, 


ithe government will merit none of it. A gentleman from 


| panies Mr. Reynolds. They have with them a good library 
}sure in recording the well timed liberality of the Lyceum of 
| - ~ 

| this city, who gave five hundred dollars with a view to aid in 
| the scientific operations. —May heaven decree to the bold ad- 


lis feelings. We do vot announce his appearance as anarticl || one of a gay and sprightly character, in which she sung well, |! venturers prosperous gales, an honorable and successiul issuc 
- | 


f intelligence, for most of our readers ure already aware of the 
fact; but solely for the purpose of once more expressing our } 


istonishmentat the superior histrionic talents which distinguish |! placide. and these gentlemen contrived to make a little go a! 
= Lod | 


this unrivalled young actor The national pride which we | 
feel in claiming him as an American, may possibly have its | 
influence in’ the formation of our opinion of his professional 

excellence; but tf it magnity the beauties of the portrait, it] 
will at the same time render its blermitshes tore conspieuots, | 
Mr. Forrest is not a faultless periormer; we never suid he was; || 
hut his imperfections, be they what they may. are rather evi 
Hences of his advancerent up the steep acelivity, to whose | 
summit he is aspiring, than of any radical defect in his intel: |) 
jectual or physical powers. Cur greatest wonder is excited | 
the fuet of his having ascended so tar in se short a period 


He is young in the profession os well as in years, and sti 






has outstripped the most ambitious of his competitors, ane 
even left many of the proudest veterans of the 
tat, in’ the back ground 


celebrated and pertect model= the incessant Cashes of excel 


re har, very | 


Disduining to copy even the most | 


fence which enlighten bis path, all cimanate from the fire ot 
genius within, His beauties ore all his own. Te never 
wrrows, but trades upon his own capital, whieh ts daily in 
ereasing in almost geometrical progression. Durriig aecilent 
ind the exhaustion of bus fine genius by the vividness of its 
wh splendour, we hazard littl im predicting that Ma 
Forrest will one day be referred to as the Garrick of the western 
hemusphere 


But Mr. Forrest not only shine 


vs a spe i cud ha inary 
himself, be has also called forth lioht from sourees which, but 
for him, would have forever remained veiled and shrouded in 
the gloomy clouds of obseurity He hes supplied with the 
oil of hope and ambition, the expiring lamps of literary genius 
He felt itusa reproach on his native country that she wus i 
debted for all her dramatic recreations to foreign writers. be 
With a manel his 


Patronage alone was 


felt it, and instantly perceived the cause 


uncommon mind perception is action 
tage ; | 
and what the public refused or neglected to do, Forrest resolved | 


wanting to encourage the sons of venius to write forthe + 
to do himself. By the offer of a very liberal premium tor the | 
hest native tragedy, he at once put pens in motion which had 
heen thrown down in despair, and has thus, no doubt, enriched | 
Me stage with several productions of superior merit, and 
placed at least one native dramatist in the path to fame | 


Cacien oF Bacpan.—This new opera was, produced last | 


week, and has been thrice repeated, with increased efleet each |, 


paccuns 


and acted better than any person inthe piece. The comic 


characters were in the bands of Messrs. Hilson, Barnes, and |, 


creat way Placide, whom we look upon as the best conuc 
singer in America, had a butlo song, (a very singular and ex- | 
quisite composition*®) whieh received greatapplause and which | 
ioreover deserved it; two things that very seldom go together 
The tate of Mr. Woodhull really appears | 
If this 


in come singing 


to be unvarying, and he was again in peril of his lite. 


jj) gentleman plays a character ina christian country, he is sure 


to do something that brings his neck within the compass of a} 
halter, and if he travels east, as in the present instanee, he | 
sulyeets himself te the operation of the bowstring. Altogether! 
the Caliph of Bagdad is well worthy the attention of the public 
both for the music itself, and the manner in whieh it isexecu-! 
ted. ‘To those whe delight in outward ornament, it may be | 


stated, that the dresses are showy and appropriate; Mrs 


Austin’s costume Was costly inthe extreme, and Mr. Eichines - 


was tiade happy by a splendid pair of green satin women 


tionables 
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Southern Polar E-rped ti 
expedition are two substantial bigs of about two hundred 
tonseach, comprising a crew of twenty-eight men to each vessel, | 
Th ’ leit the | 
harbour on Friday, the sixteenth inst. and are supposed to have 


with angle provisions for avova re of two veurs 
yone tosea the next day. ‘The intention is to cruise near the icy | 
eirele, and to penetrate as far south as the nature of thing 
will permit. Tt is understood to be the design of Mr. Reynolds, | 
Who has the direction of the project, to explore, as far as it 
inay be practicable, the South Atentic end South Pacifi 


It was long ago stated thet navigotors of those seas 


| had discovered more than two hundred islands and shea!s, 


The in 
1p} 
correcty Viet atitude and longitude, 


which were not laid down in eny chart whatever 





portance of ascertaiming 
or ofevena parte thein, nust be evident to every person wy 
teels the least interested in the nel: products which they vield 
American whalers and other navigutors are incessantly en 
gaged is pursuits which call them to that region of the glol« 
ind their personal satety, not less than their private concerns 


(a recent invention) show that floor cloths, &e. can be made 


wid those of the naticnat large, require th itthey should have 


' 
admitted inthe ccurse of the four days 


—'The vesse Is eqqulppe d for this |! 





|i dulmesiic sources. 


jto their toils, and a sate and happy return 





Fair of the American Institute —Among the passing event» 
jit will be expected that we notice the fair held in this city last 
week, and which closed on Saturday evening. For tour day 
the great room of the Masonie-hall wes thronged with visi 

tors. On the lowest caleuletion, thirty thousand people were 
From five to six 
hundred feet of tables were covered with articles displaying 
the ingenuity and invention of our mee hanies, manufacturers 
litien to which, one entire side wa 


Jand artisuns. in ad 


crowded with pianos, be leteads, &c. Hanging above, on cach 


side and ut the ends, were specimens of utility and ornament 


fore. From the 


that exceeded any thing we have ever seen bet 





orchestra were suspended carpets, laces, and cloths of variou 
hinds 
| that gave Lite and interest to the scene 
coustructed on the most approved 


At each corner of the room machines were in motion 
At the first corner on 


' ' 
the right, was a power roan, 


model, and weasing a picce of tine broade loth, two and a quar 


4t the neat corner, a card-making machine, 


ter yards wide 

moved by a siaall steam engine, was performing its wonderft l 
ir perations with an accuracy that the most delicate finger 
could net equal. Few machines have ever been constructed 


} 
thet bear wiv comparison with this in showing the pericetion 


ff human shill. We could scerecly beheve that the machine 


Was Hot endowed with intellect, so minutely perfect were ait 
fits movements. At the next corner, a cotton and suk spinning 
| machine Was in OpeTrals hh, surrounded by admiring specha 
tors; aud opposite, a natuature printing-press, oh a new 
jconstruction, was rapidly throwing off inpressions of the first 
luddross of the Aimerican institute 

We regret that we have not time to enter into a detail of the 
terits of the various articles. We cannot, however, forbear 
I mhing afewremarks. In the great siaple of wooliens, very 

onsiderable advances uve been made during the year. The 
finish of some of the broadeloths extorted aduuration ever 
from British dealers and manulacturers, and acknowledgments 
that we are rivalling the in their ingenuity and skill, Inthe 
article of flannels, which are pronounced to be equal to thos 


manutuctured in any country, and even superior to hauny, itis 


oresumed that the community will be chi fly supplied from 


Vhose denominated printed fiannels, have 


; 
lequal claims to commendation, Specimens of telted cloth 


the benefit of such assistance and instruction as shal! enable |, Without spinning or weaving, and at « cost that is but trifling 


them to avoid the dangers with which they are threatened, | jeyond that of the material 


By this contrivance a vast 


time, The managers of this theatre have done niuch towards | and to return to the:r native country with satety, bringing with | amount of labour is dispensed with, and a cloth produced 
| 


the advancement of the science of nuusic in this country, and 
indeed the Park is the only place where any thing deserving | 
the name of an opera has had tair play. It is here that the | 


public have been awed and delighted with the unearthly wild. | 
ness and bold originality of Der Freischutz, the wellow richness | 


}them the fruits of their useful but severe labours. 


' ’ 
| considerations derive increased force from the well known fact. and loom 


| 
| printed, they are found to be in no respect interior to the same 


jthat the trade to those quarters extends itself in proportion to 
our growing population and wealth 


\ * We will endeavous to sive the sor g tw our leaders hea! Week. 


1 
deserption of imported goods. 


These } preferable to that which requires the agency of the spindle 


In the department of cottons, particularly those 


In silver and britanmia ware 
jewelry, cutlery, and hardware, of almost every kind, the exta 
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bitions were ost extraordinary. Unrivalled skill and taste 
were displayed in saddlery, and in the manufacture of coloured, 
pressed, and cut glass. Hats and caps, of the utmost beauty 
and newest fashion, made of fur, leather, and cloth, and taste- 
fully ornamented, were shown in great numbers. Pianos, ot 
splendid workmanship, and of the finest tones, engrossed uni- 
versal admiration. Flint-stone ware, glazed and metallic 
bronzed leather, and more particularly the extensive display ot | 
superfine writing-paper and book-binding, together with - 
infinite variety of other articles, which it ts impossible to enu- 
merate, but all having the highest claims to notice, furnished | 
incontestable evidence of the genius of our countrymen. 


Dr. Harris.—This justly beloved and respected individual, 
who, for somany years filled the distinguished office of presi- 
dent of Columbia College, closed his mortal career on Sunday 
last, after an afflictive and protracted illness of many months, 
His unobtrusive but efficient usefulness in the elevated stetion 
which he adorned by his private virtues, and graced by his 
dignified and ainiable deportment, his pure and irreproachable 
life, his piety, benevolence, and zeal for the cause of letters, 
will long preserve his memory green in the recollection of the 
community, and endear his very name to the numerous and 
wide-scattered band who identity their literary and classical 
honours with the hallowed ssnetion of his authority. Few 
were the personal opportunities of converse which we enjoyed 
with the deceased, but U.ose few tended, in no ordinary degree, 
to Lpress us with the joost lively admiration of hia religious 
zeal, his moral exce!lence, and the profound interest he cherish 
ed for the institution over which he presided. His funeral 
obsequies were attented on Tuesday by a respectable and miu 
merous concourse, among Whom were to be discerned hun | 


dreds of students and gro luates, whose solemn and melane!y> i 
z 


ly demeanour bore witness to the (rep seuse they experenecd | 


of the irreparable loss they had sustained in the deat! ther | 


lamented and virtuous presi 'ent 


New-York Sacred Music Noviety.—It is not perhaps gene 


itale of “ good society.” 


a : — 
that the Harpers have now in press, called Sketches of Irish 
Character, by Mrs. Hall—(the same lady, by the way, who was 
for some time supposed to be the writer of the Hungarian 
Tales and the Romances of Real Life.) These sketches are 
much in the manner of Miss Mitford, and give as entertaining 
an idea of an Irish village and its inhabitants, as her volumes 
of an English one—with the additional merit, as we suspect, 
of being more strictly correct in point of likeness. 


* Good Society."—In our present number will be found a 
It is almost superfluous to remark 
that its satire is not levelled at the polished or well-educated ; 





|but solely at those pretenders, who, like the frog in the fable, 


aspire to ape their superiors; whose foibles they assume be 
cause unable to emulate their virtues. No one will be more 
amused by the easy spirit of the communication in question, 
than those who possess the most undisputed claim to the very 
best saciety. 

Jail and Bridewell.—Are these unseemly and unsightly 
edifices never to be removed! After all that has been said on 
this subject is nothing tobe done’ ‘The public voice ts dect 
dedly in favour of the improvement ; so much so, that we 
venture to assert, that were it put to vote at the ensuing elec 
tion, there would scarcely be a negative ticket offered at the 
volls. It would not be a bad plan for our inhabitants to come 
ty the conclusion not to vote for any person as alderman, or 
assistant, unless he pledged himself to exert his influence to 


brush away these two disgusting excrescences, 


the way, which we mean to accept, as such palatable offers 
ne but seldou ;) reminded us that a committee had been ap- 
pointed, a long time ago, to selxt a suitable location for a 
new jail and bridewell, and report the same tothe board. This 





jj commuttee, it seeins, appointed a sub-committee to relieve therm 
| frou. the task, and this sub-committee say that they cannot 


Vhere is no doubt 





rally known that a society, whose olyect Is bo diffuse and cu! 
tivate a correct taste tor the higher order of niusical compost i 
Uons, Was incorporated last winter, and is now organized | 
under the charter, with great prospects of success, Most 0! | 
the amateur, and much of the professional musical talent « H 
the city, is already connected with the society, and the manner || 
in which the subline co npositions of Handel, Haydn, Beetle | 
ven, Mozurt, &c. are already performed, reflects great credit | 
on the conductorsand members generally. We were furnished | 
with tickets for a public rehearsal a few evenings since, ani | 
were delichted with the pieces performed, and the style of | 
performing them. We understand that a regulation of th | 
society provides for a class of individuals, who, by the payment | 
of a certain sum, acquire the right for one year of being pre 
sent at all the public rehearsals, and at any pertormanes | 


This we think an excellent provision, || 
! 


the society may give. 
as it enables those who are pleased withthe “ concord of sweet 
sounds” to enjoy this gratification, and, at the same time, fur- | 
ther the objects of the society (one of which is benevolent) | 
Without connecting themselves therewith as members, and we 
hope that our citizens will by their countenance and support, 
enable the society ere long, to offer usthose rich treats of musi 
il performances, now known to us only by name, or the 
vention We see made of them in European papers. | 
Rybrewt de Cruce.—A novel in two volumes, published lust 
week by the brothers Harper. A clever and well wntten work, | 
not by any means so bad as to deserve reproach, nor yet (forthe 
truth must be told) so very good that the reading world would | 
have been much the loser had it not been written. The story is | 
well wrought out and is interesting ; but then it 1s not too per 
fect In pout ot probability or (which is about the suine thing ) 
truth to nature. ‘The same may be said of the personages | 
treated of; they are well drawn, (that is, distinctly and consis. | 
Rybreat de 


tently) but cannot be said to be copies from life 
Cruce, however, is a better book than five out of every ten! 
wvels that are published in England and reprinted here ; and \ 
is, to suy the least, as good as three of the other five ; or in 


other words, out of every ten there are not above two that are 
better worth reading than this. 

It comes too from among aclever family, being trom the pen 
of a sister of that Captain Head who, some three or four years | 
since, scampered over the Cordilleras with such courageous ra- | 
pulity, and published an account of his peregrinations that 
Was quite a+ amusing as they were bold and hazardous i} 

Waldegrave, published week before last, has about the same | 
degree of merit as the novel just spoken of; some of the de- | 
scriptions of Italian scenery in particular are very glowing | 
But the best book since Devereux, is one 


‘ 


ind magnificent 


find a spot that will answer the purpose 


) Was repulsed by the landlord, (because he had no ready rl 


that the state legislature will comsent to eede back part of the 
arseuet in Eln-street, for which they have no further use, and 
amore ehgible spot is not to be fouod wit va tre sane dis 
tances trom the Citv-hall, ‘The ground ts how, it ts adiaitted, 
but evidemies have never visited toe vicinity; and when the 
‘courtend”’ of our city has beea depopulated by the yellow 
fever, Elio-street lias been totally exempt trom ut 

Sailors at the theatre —The other eveniny, part of thu 
vrew of the Brandywine attended the Park theatre, to witness 
(ae pertorimance of a nautical ballet, got up tor the occasion 


Che hero of the preee, Mr. Parker, waa a shipwrecked suilor, 


jwho applied for rest and refreshment at a public-house, but 
Vi t 


tare, ) 


ind spurned from the door, before which he threw hinselt in 
1 poroxysim of d spair \ sailor in the put could not stand 
this, but imunediately made his way upon the stage, evidently 
with the intention of interfering im behalf of his ill treated 
shipmate. Relief, however, was nearer at hand than he tun- 
sined, for, at that moment, a whole ships’ crew entered trom 


!vehind the scenes, with flying colours ind lags of money, hus 


mg just been patie wT. The slujw recked suilor Was Womedi 


lutely raised from the ground, and furnished with “new rng 


ging” by his free-hearted deliverets, among whom our adven 
turer from the pit figured away in great style, to the no sual 
amusement of the audience. 

The Park.—The late improvements in the vicunity of the 
City-hall have deservedly met with universal approbation ; 
and it 18 most 


will thus be encouraged to go on in the “goodly work,’ and 
nor sit down con 


“devoutly to be wished,” that our corporation 


neither become 
tent with sinall attainments in excellence 


“weary in well-doing 
The curb-stones 
and temporary railings which define the paths that intersect 
the park, and protect the grass-plots from the blighting foot- 
prints of idlers, have so well answered the intended purpo 
that the whole park is now, at this advanced season, one ver 
dant lawn, covered with aluxuriant carpet of green. What a 
contrast with its appearance for several preceding years, when 
it presented the miniature likeness of a sandy desert, inter. 
spersed with strips of parched heath 





Clinton-Hoil.—The floor timbers of the second story of thi 
magnificent building are already laid ; some of the partition 
walls are ready fora third tier; and the ponderous granite 
columns on Which the exterior walls are to rest, are nearly oll, 
in their places. ‘This edifice will be an ornament to the city 
as the institution by which it is erected 1s an honour to the 
country. 


P.S.—We had written thus far, when a worthy trend of 
ours, a member of the board, who had “just dropped in” to, 
Hinvite us to take a bowl of turtle at Nible’s, (an invitation, by 


Pure water.—When is this city to be blest with a constant 
supply of pure and wholesome water? ‘The corporation are 
now expending thousands of dollars un sinking wells, laying 
pipes, and constructing ¢tsterns for extinguishing fires; but 
not a cent has been appropriated to the more important object 
of giving us wholesome water to extincuish our thirst; as if 
property was of more value than health! They are nov 
building a tower—" whose top will reach to —" i" rhaps not 
quite so high as that of Shinar—near the junction of the Third 
Avenue and the Bowery. This huge pile of stoncand mort 
18 to support a reservoir, which will be filled with water by o 
steam-engine, from a well now sinking at the foot of its bas 
The cost of this project, with a trifling addition, would exten: 
the present line of pipes to the Bronx-river, which is of itselt 
an mexhaustable reservoir of the purest water, many foet 
higher than the most elevated part of this city. The pipes 
once lad, the unchangeable liws of nature would do the rest 
—thevy would be eternally fall, without the aid of steam 
though a public fountain were to play continually at every 


corner, and a fire engine at every plug 


What next ?—Seiltanzer Herr Cline las had his dav, unti 
our wonder-loving citizens have become so familiar with 
‘grand ascensions on the elastic cord,” with wheelbarrows, 
&c. that hus daring feats have ceased to astonish, and are no 
longer considered novelties. Herr Cline ts therefore “laid on 
the shelf,” andall excited tastes are shortly to be gratified by the 
celebrated Cubano, another seiltanzer, who, disdaining the vul 
isin the abit of asemding three hun 


When this exploit 


gar support of a ropy 
dred feet ow a small attenuated wire 
ceases fo excite admiration by repetition, we shall expect. to 
behold some new unported seiltanzer ascend a thousand feet 
on a horse-hair, drive tandem up the web of a spider, or per 
haps scale the battlements of the shies on a nay of light darted 
frow the ualky way. but after all, we teel a strong predilec- 
tion ia favour of the good old-fashioned New England mode 
of doing these things—where such grand ascensions are 
always wade by venerable sjinsters, mounted upon bare h 
brooms, Wits which they are said to 


Swern the calowe AT the of 


Portraa of in oe ht Ladws, artidts, connoisseurs, and 
the aduurers of the fine arts veneraily, may be niuch gratitied 
by calliag ut Bourne's, Broadway, aod examiniag a fine por 
trait of the present hing of Great Britain, Its an India proof 
of an exquisite line engeaing by Finders taken from the 
orginal picture by Sur Thouars Laurence, just imported direct 
trom London, by Bourne, whose enterprise and exertions in 


the cause of the fine arts, deserve bend support 


Brick-mectings ¢ his well-known building has 
recently undergone seine such tous Lnprevements and re pare 
Among others, it has heen newly parted, imside and ont, from 
the groundsel to the weathercock Phis latter appendage we 
ure happy to announce, will now traverse, and no longer ob 
stinutely pomt due east, as it had previously done tor several 
vears, tothe great annevance and myury of hy poche ndriaes and 
other valetucimurians, to whom an east wind is worse than the 


sirve of Africa 


United State 


New wpeof ik 


master general is about publistung a new and Unproved map 


~The late assistant poet 


of the Cited States, which will comprise imore than twenty 
square feet Its peculiar excellence will consist im having 
distinetly marked and designated all the post-offices post 
roads, and distances; Loundartes of counties, towns, and 
villages; miountuns, mvers, and other natural features of 
the country Allot which must prove of great utility to mey 


chants and others, as they are not to be found elsewhere 


Corent-Gerden Theatre. —This establishment was very 
unsuccesstul last seasen, while Stephen Price was building up 
old Drury. By the last aceounts it ps stated that Macready, the 
actor, has offered a loan of one thousand pounds sterling, and 


hus gratuiious services lor one year to keep up Covent Garden 





provided Kean, Kemble, and some other eminent: perforuer- 


would unite with him 


Brief correspondence.—The following laconic correspo 
dence, which has been handed to us for publication, is said to 
have occurred on Monday last. A dandy, wishing to imquire 
if a tailor would give him credit for a coat, wrote thus 
‘ City Hotel, Qeteber 19, Ise 
Sin—Coat on tick? Please answer. Yours, J.D 

THE REPLY 

Monday, October 


Yours; ¢. W 


14, lee 

Sia—It won't answer 

Ty Mr. William Steven is our authorised collector tor thie 
ety 


























THE ESSAYIST. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAT 


MY NEW COAT. 
A FRAGMENT 


| Never was so miserable in all my life, as the day T put on 
ay new coat. My misery was heightened by the cireum- 
tance, that I expected to be particularly happy. 1 put it on 
after breakfast. It fitted me exceedingly well, and L have ra 
ther a handsome figure—at least, so my tailor tells me. 1 had 
been reading Miss Landon’s © Lnprovisatrice ; but the mo-| 
went | put on my new coat, E found that my thoughts wan- 
dered to Prince’s-street, and Tcould no longer participate in 
the sorrows of her herome. fF buttoned my new coat; for the 
“reatest natural phuosopliers miform us, that we should always 
scar a new coat buttone |, that it may get a habit of sitting 
close to the body. TP buttoned my new coat, and sallied forth 
1 passed through the western divisions of George-street. It 
struck me that there was an unusual number of ladies at the 
windows. 1 did not care: Twas sure that my new coat had 
» fashionable cut; so T said to myself, “they may look at it 
if they please.’ [ resolved, however, not to walk as if 1) 
were conscious that T wore a new coat 
good-humoured, condescending kind of air; and the expres- 


’ 


I assumed an easy, 


sion of my countenance seemed benevolently to indicate that 
i would have addressed a few words to an old friend, even 
though he appeared in a coat that T had seen him im six 
months before, ft diad not weee wey Lodian handkerchief in my 
byeast; for 1 look upon that as a stratagem to whieh wei, 
hould resort only when the front parts of their coat get 
threadbare. IT put my handkerchief (it is real India, and 1 
ave only one of the sort) into my coat pocket, and T allowed, 






me of the yellow corners to hang out as if by accident. 1 
ecasionally conveyed it from my pocket to my face ; but, when 
{ replaced it, a yellow corner, by the same accident, always 
hung out. 


| burned brown in a dozen different places, with here and there | 


| in me not to have presented him with half-a-crown. He receiv-| 
| edit with much gratitude, and I went on towards the Calton-| 
), hill. 
assing the Waterloo hotel, I encountered a cloud of dust, 
| which I did not at all like, but which I was philosopher enough | 
to submit to in silence. Severer evils were awaiting me. 
| After I had ascended the hill, the day suddenly overcast ; big, 
heavy drops of rain began to fall—faster and faster—till a, 
| thunder-shower came tuinbling down with irresistible violence. 
| Good heaven ! rain—thunder-rain upon a new coat—the very 
first day I had ever put iton! 1 turned back—I ran—I flew— | 
but in vain! Before I could reach the nearest place of shelter | 
| | was completely drenched. 1 could have wept, but I was in 
| too great agony tothink of weeping.—When I got to the east | 
jend of Prince’s-street, there was not acoach onthe stand. 1 
‘might have gone into Barry's or Mackay’s, but it would have | 
been of no use—I wasas wet asT could be. 1 walked straight) 
| home through the splashing streets. 1 do not think T was in | 
}my right reason. I was to have dined out in my new coat, 
ind now it would never look new again! It was soaked in| 
| water. I put my hand in iny pocket mechanically to take | 
jout my silk handkerchief—I don’t know why: heaven and 
learth ! it was gone: my pocket had been picked! I had lost 
jmy new silk handkerchief. The horrible conviction flashed | 
laine me that the Spanish refugee in green speetacles, who 
| had complimented me on my charitable actions, and to whom 
! had given half-a-crown, took it from me ! 

I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw off my coat, 
and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My cook is a very good 
woman, but she is rather fat. IT sat by myself, meditating | 
upon the uncertainty of lun life. My reverie lasted a long |} 
while. Suddenly an odour like that of a singed sheep's | 
head reached me. 1 started up; in a moment the fatal 
truth crossed my mind; I rushed into the kitchen; my cook | 
| Was fast asleep: and my coat was smoking before the fire, |, 














several small holes. 1 seized a carving-knite to stab the cook | 
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en 
Carthage,” At these words, the king, interrupting them, 
said, “ Hannibal, when he left Carthage, had had his dinner, 
and Iam going to take mine.” 

Lop Mansrietp.—When this judge was on the circuit, 
a woman Was indicted for witchcraft. The inhabitants of the 
place were exasperated against her: and, among other proofs 
of her being a witch, they deposed that she had been seen 
walking in the air with her feet upwards. His lordship heard 
the evidence with great patience and tranquillity, and, deem- 
ing it not prudent to irritate the people by scouting the indict- 
ment in the terms which it deserved, he thus addressed them: 
“ Admitting that this woman has walked in the air, as you 
have said, with her teet upwards, she was born in England as 
well as yourselves; she, consequently, can only be judged by 
the laws of the country : now, as I know not of any law that 
forbids walking in the air with the feet upwards, we all have 
a right to do so with impunity. I see, therefore, no reason for 
this prosecution ; and the poor woman may return home when 
she pleases, either walking in the air, or on earth, as she finds 
most convenient.” 

Sticvincrreet.—King Charles I. asked this divine how 
it came about that he always read his sermons before him 
when hé preached extempore elsewhere? He told the king 
that the awe he felt at so noble an audience made him afraid 
to trust himself, unless he put his discourse into writing, 
“ But pray,” says Stillingfleet, “may I be permitted to ask a 
similar question ? Why does your majesty read your speeches 
whocan feel no awe from the presence of superiors 7” “ Why 
truly,” replied the hing, “the question is a fair one, and su 
shall be wy answer. By reading my speech, | keep my eye 
upon the paper; for Ihave asked supplies from the commons 
so heavily, and they have granted them so often, that we are 
ashamed to look each other in the face.” 

Otiver Cromweci.—This celebrated character in English 
history being afraid of cabals from the expelled family, thought 
it dangerous to permit persons, particularly noblemen, to leave 
the kingdom without leave. A young nobleman in the inter 





At the corner of Castle-street, several porters touched their) tothe heart; but, in my impetuosity, I tumbled over a kitchen || test of Charles II. came to pay his respects to the protector 
] : = i eof « snee fi e - vel] j 
hats to me; and two matd-servants, whe were standing at the tub, and as I fell, my head struck with a bump upon the cook's and solicit leave of absence from the country, Cromwell im 


top of their area-stair, looked after me ll Twas out of sight 

When I came to where the coaches are, opposite the assembly-| 
rooms, three or four men asked me if T wanted a coach; but, | 
though the compliment rather pleased me, [ declined their! 


lap. She started up, and calling me a “base monster,” fled 
froin the kitehen as fast as herdumpy limbs could carry her | 
dumpier careass. 1 thought of committing suicide ; but just | 
at that moment the chambermaid came to tell me that the 


mediately granted the request, but said, “ Well, let me see you 
soon again; but don’t see Charles Stuart.” “1 will not, upon 
my honow,” replied the peer. The nobleman soon returned 
and coming to pay his duty to the protector, Cromwell snate!: 


offers in a dignified and gentlemanly manner. Just as 1! tailor had called to know how I liked my new coat T pushed 
passed Gardner's shop, or between that and M’Diarmid’s, an) yyy arm through one of the holes that had been burned in the 
individual, rather shabbily dressed, whispered in my ear, “Any back of it—tottered into the dining-room where he was wait- 


old clothes to sell, sir?’ Lanswered, “no!” rather gratliy ; || ing for me—and fell in a swoon at his feet ! 


for my first Lupression was, that a kind of sneer was intended —_ 
it my new coat; but on reflection, TI feel convinced that VARIETIES. 
these old-clothes-men only address persons of gentlemanly <a 


appearance ; und theretore | take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my regret for my severity tothe individual in ques 


tion, Who, Tam sorry to repeat, was rather shabbily dressed 


oratorios of this great composer, were selected by the Rev. | 
Dr. Morell, the editor of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and the 


ed his hat out of his hands, and with a penknife quickly cut 
open the lining, and from the inside took out several letters 
and papers directed to the friends of Charles. “O shame ! 


‘cried Oliver, “is this the way the English nobles keep their 


{honour ? Did you not promise not to see Charles Stuart !” 
| Ldid not see him,’ answered the nobleman. “Then,” 
| Cromwell, “ who put out the candle--you or Charles?” Oli 


. . ° ? lwe « . r » : q ‘ ; . 
liaxpet.—The passages from scripture which form the | Y¢? had cunningly contrived to put a spy of his own into th 


Sal’ 


peers service, who discovered that at the interview the king 
first put out the lights. 














author of many works of learning and merit. The doctor | LEANDER OUTDONE. Phe Ipsariot women are beautifu 
One (Courageous, and capable of the most heroic acts. Almost all 


cof them can swim 


Hitherto T had met with little to rutile me 
Just as }turned into South Hanover-street, Prubled against | also wrote original words tor some of Handel's oratorios. 2 
» white phantom, who passed on as if nothing had happened, | morning about five o'clock he was roused from bis bed by Phe aunt of captain Cannaris, a strony 


; : : | 7 — age « " or life * takine } 
but whe left the whole of my right arm and shoulder covered | Handel, who would not enter the house, but desired that the | Woman of sixty years of age, saved her life at the taking 0: 


The daring villain was a baker, and, doctor would answer him from his bed-room window. As svon — by swunming three miles hi 
Vanitcas.—Some one represented to this historian, that he 


as the latter appeared, half asleep, with his night-cap on, he | ; ‘ 

asked Handel the reason of his sudden and unseasonable visit, ,had disguised the truth in one of his narrations Thar 
“You have writ de vord billow tor the oratorio, vich I don’t may be,” replied he ; “but what does it signify! Ts not the 
As soon as the doctor understood | thing better ax I tell it?” 

NATIONAL opinions.—A traveller in Turkey observes, tha! 


with flour and dust 
with a ruthless barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant 
of the murderer Haggart, he had attempted to destroy for ever 








my coat and my happiness, Fortunately, an obliging tootman, || 

who Was near me at the time, seeing my distress, lifted his! understand,” said Handel 
hand, and, by a pretty violent application of it to my back and | him, he told the great musician that bilow meant “ware, asa | < 
side, sueceeded in restoring me to comparative peace of mind. | ware of the sea.’—" Oh, de vare,” said Handel, and returned | it 18 a folly to wake the taste or morality of our own country 
I got into Prince’s-street. ‘The sun was shining brightly; all) quickly to town without offering the least apology for the un- the standard of that of any other. —W hat is considered beauty 
the world was abroad ; but I did not mect with one whose | Ginely disturbance. Dr, Morell lived at Turnham-green. in one country, is deemed deformity in another. ‘This nationa! 
| Count pe Lavaacvais.—This nobleman was the most: phenomenon ts pretty fairly stated in the following : 


coat Was so new as my own. = | felt: my superiority; T per.) ; . 
ceived that I was an object of universal attention. IT don't'| luxurious, the most splendid, the most gallant, of all the || An Englishman considers ‘Turkish courage to be ferocity 


know how many black eyes glanced sunshine into mine; 1 | nobles of the court of Louis NVI; but at last he gave up his ‘religion, fanaticism; wisdom, craftiness ; policy, pertidy 

cannot recollect the nu:nber of blue oglers that stole my heart | style of magnificence, and was seen ill-dressed and ill-appoint- || tactics, trea hery; philusophy, taciturnity; beauty, obesity 
bad | . - ° ° , se . vr ; = 7 

led, affecting the sunplicity of a peasant of the Danube. I re- dignity, arrogance ; love, lust; senthiuent, sensuality. 


ui every step. Opposite Blackwood's shop, a gentleman, in a), ; 
A Turk considers European morality to be mntidelity ; sei 


blue surtout and green spectacles, stopped me, and addressing || collect one day, says M. Segur, he came to me in the morning | 
ne in French, gave me to understand that he was a Spanish) in lis eynic costume, but with his countenance lighted up | ence, W itcheraft ; precaution, uopiety ; liberty, licentiousness 
vetugee—very poor and very nuiserable—and that, as he had | with pleasure, “And what is the cause,” T asked him, “ot ‘modesty, indecorum ; matrimony, solitary continement ; ga! 
been informed | was celebrated for my charitable actions, he | this unaccustomed good humour!“ My friend,” he answer- | lantry, debauchery ; politeness, frivolity; gaiety, imbecility 
hoped T would afford tim a little assistance. 1 was rather jed, “1 am the happiest of men—I am at last completely | genus, penkuite making. . 
pleased at the stranger's address; but how he came to be in. || ruined!" “On my word,” I said, “this is a strange sort of | Walluck pertormed with much success at Paris in the lat- 
formed that I was celebrated for my charitable actions, 1 con. } happiness : and one which might incline a man rather to hang | tt end of July. Heis called in the Paris newspapers, the 
fess 1 cannot very well comprehend ; tor, with the exception i himself’ ° You are wrong, my dear friend,” was his answer, | Adonis of the French stage. 
of a penny T threw to a little boy who continued scraping on | “ se long as T was only embarrassed, I was overwhelmed with 
the fiddle under my window one day after dinner when | was || discomfort—persecuted, beaten to and tro between hope and 
falling asleep, I do not think I have given away a farthing in| fear. Now I find myself quite ruined, 1 am independent— 
charity for the last nine months. The Spanish refugee, how ] tranquil ; deliveced from all uneasiness and from all care.” 
ever, in green spectacles, had done me the honour to single me | 
wut, probably in consequence of the air of distinction which | in addressing Henry IV., wished to display their erudition, 
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my new coat gave me, and it would have been very inhuman | and began their discourse thus; “ Hannibal, when he left | ranged with accompusdyments for te piano-torte 
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